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^ ' -In spite of p^l^t^iful informa'tion on the correlates of political participation 
and several major attenipts 'to -build a verbal theory of individual po/itical behavior , 

' (see Lane ^59; Lipset 1960: Campbell *et al. 1964), researchers -have only receatly' begun 
to quantify these thep^ies. Path analysis has been used in mbst» of these attempts 
(.notay.y Kie^ Powell, arid /Prewitt 1969 and Bucsteiri 1972) . Although patb analysis is a 
valuable tooT in quantifying ^nd testing theories, it requiresT several-restrictive' 
assumptions. Since empirical observations can lead to- inferences a^out the nature of 
a system only in the context af these theoretical asiumpTi^bj^s^ the ^ 

"hypothesized causal model determines the appro|n:iate aiial^ses .and thus the accural 

of the parameter Estimates. ' ■• " " 
" A • • • ■ - ■ 

In this paper the the^Dretic'al^^dels >rese;ited by Hie, Powell and Prewj.tt 
(1969) and by Burst e in .a972) are bri^ly reviewed to .assess the adequacy of a xecur-- • 
sivei 3 t^ructural -equation model fot describing the causal processes .that influenc.e 
political participation. Re-specification of some relationship? -is suggested artd' the 
parameters^ are then estimated using non-recuirsive^ Bodel specifications. Specifically, 
the possibility of k bidirectional relationship between mass media use and political 
participatiorl' and .a possible interaction of 6ex with other model variables are ex- 
amined. A Two-St'age Least Squares analysis , is , used to explore the mutual\,causation 
of mass media use and political participatipn. Separate analyses 'foV male and female^ 
. resgoodents are use**, to explore. the sex interactions. " ' ' 

The data used t9. estimate th^'' model parameters are from a 1971 statewide' 
'purvey of North 'Carolina, providiag a-jm^ve recent but more geographically limited 
examination of* the hypothesized causa^ ^'relationships* than the five nation Civic 

Lture"^ survey used by^ both Nie et ki: (1969) and .Burstein (1972). Despite the ^ 
me^sW-emS^tit^roblepis inherent in se'ldhdary analyses, this study -may help to advance 



efforts Ds^uhdeY^;tahtk^he politic^ 
the examinaCiorr>fitf^-^?b^irectlotvaJ cfi 



participation/mass media use 
liU8ation. 



^^nshlp through. 



Path Models ' of Political Participation 



Nie, Powjjll and Prewitt (1969) and Burstein (1972) both draw upqn the 
classic verbal theories of polifical behavior (notably J.ane 1959; Lipset 19*60; 
Campbell et, al. 1964; Almond^ancf Verba 1965) to develop their causal models.' But 



they take markedly diXferent. approaches to the problem. Nie et al . attempt to fill 
in the causal links between ma^ro-socio-eeonomic processes and cit'izen participation 
by examining socio-psychologicai ^var i^bles' (see Figure' 1) such as resources, attitudes = 
and needs df individuals. * • * ' ' 

. The five variables considejed by Nie -et $1. (sense of citizen duty, informa- - 
tion about politics, perceived stake in political outcomes, sense of political 'effi- 
cacy, and attentiveness to political communications in the mess media*) do mediate some 
of .the effects of the ^cial variables on political^ participation. *But organizational ' - 
Lvements (labor force participation, numbers , of club memberships, etc.) continue 




to siiow-a ^"triKyig'indepand^^ on participation even when the socio-psychologicaL- 



v^ri^bles' are included in the model.* Socio-economic status also haj^^an* independent 

>^ . * » • . 

effect on participation in the U.S. sample (although not. in the countries with active - 

^ , ^ t 

labor parties). " . , ' ^ * 

Burstein focuses instead on the social processes whiclj determine the 'earli,er 
:fftudy*s e-xogenous variables (see Figure 2); He attempts to examine the "proc.ess bv. . 

which <an individual comes to occupy a given social position In the first place and the^ 

' ' ' ^ ' ^ ^ " \ • 

consequences of his position for his ipolitical participation" (Burstein 1972:1096). 

^ These social indlcato^s^j^il^^^^^ poi^t^al 'participation, Burstein 

argues, because they^^mea^qre the extent to' whlcK i'ndivldualV^re integrated into social 

networks and' are Xies into larger so'cietyT'"^"^iih^^^dimension of voWiatriness arid the 

time^order are the rationales used to place the- social strac-tu^al >^i 5bles_ iu^ modal* « 

4^scribing the causal, cJetermlnants of political^ par tic ipationr^:^»ct&^^^ 

istlc^ (e.g. race, 'ageO are exogenous since they are determined at blrtti. Social roles 



and voluntary behaviors (information flows) follow' ia that <^rder (se^^Figure 2)< 

Burstein finds empirical confirmation of most of his idesCs and explains 
the' same amoupt of variance (Al percent) in t;he political participation scale as Nie 
et al. (who us^ the same data). Variabl*^s which are closer to partic*ipation on the 
"voluntariness'! dimension are generally more highly correlated with the dependent 
neasure than those variables which are 'further away.' In the path analysis, the inter 
vening var^L^les do mediate most of the effects o^ the less voluntary factors on 
political participation. The most significant deviation from the hypothesized patter 
is t^e persistent independent effect of sex £>i\ the endogenous variables. ''Since sex 
is an ascribed characteristic, Burstein's theoretical formulation predicts that its 
.effect should be mediated by social roles and information flows. Burstein suggests 
that "marriage has the' very strpng and contradictory-effects of tying ^the woman, vew 
lightly to pne-persoh, but' greatly reducing the number ai?d typfes of other ties (iiVto 



the. labor force" and many organizations)" (1972:1101); The major discontinuity i;t social 

. • . . ■ ' J'^ 

ties based on the ascribed characteristic of sex is Burstein' s explanation for the. 

^ /' - . / ' ' ' . . • - ' ' <^ 

independent effect of* sex on" inf ormatipn flows and political -participation. 

' " . • . ^; 

Profiosed Respecif ication of the Model ^ 
A review of the Nie et al, ^(1969) and Burstein (1972) article? 'suggests 
several ^venues, for further progress, toward an empirical model of the determinants 
of individual political participation. ' ^ 

Mass Med.ia Uge,and Political Participation.- Both Nie et 'al..alid Burstein 
assume that the relationship between mass media use and political participation is 
recursive, with media -use le'ading to increased political participation an(i. no" effect 
of participdcion on media use. The assumption is Jhat contact with political inform- 
ntion and societaf institutions through the mass m^dia prc5duces an inclinatipn to part- 
iclpate Actively in political life. (Burstein 1972:10.96). • ' \, 

Although_th.i6- reasoning, is .quite common iji, both, the mgdernization and poll- 
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^ tical participatian Uterattire (see LernerU95A; Rogers'1965; Milbrath a965) , an 

' argument can be made £or a return effect of political participation on/iinass media use, 

'.^ Media consumptlon^may be viewed aa p^urposive behavior (Katz, 'Blumler akid Gurevitch 

' ^ ' ' ^. ' ' \ ' ' i , / I 

1974)^ in which-case the Audience jbecomes an, active comp^ent in the>ip^ss communication 

process. ThO' "uses and gratl^^tions" orientation within "communicat/Lon research, 

' . emphasiifes that selectivity in meyfa consumption is guided by many factors, including , y 

psychological predispositions, social processes and cultural factorsl In particular, 

social situationis ijiay 'determine use of "the media in at least three \^Jays (Katz, Blumler 

and Gurevitch 1973): . , ^ 

^ ^ * . • ('!)_ Social situations create awareness of probleins that djbmand attention 

and infonnation which may be gained through the mfediat. 

(2) Social situations give rise to values: JconsumptioTi o^ the media offers 
an opportuni-ty for; affirmatipji and reinforcement. 

(3) Social situations igive 'rise to expectations aboat t^e media based on 

experience;^ since? the media are shovm to have spcial utility, they are 
* i" **** ' f ' 

' «^ , used for conversational currency^^Attention to spa/cific media messages 

may ^id in^maihtsiining membership in soc'iaT.'"'grpups|'and in gratifying 

desires for socjijkl prestige. - '. 

rMuch of the empir'ical research in the "usea and gratifications", tradition 

(' • ' . ' 

has dealt with political topics. Blumt^r arid McQuail ,(1969) studied .British election 

broadcasts and f^und that' roughly three-eights of the audience was engaged in "pur- 

po%ive" viewing. ^Cfiaffee anj McLeod (1972)* found that- inf ordatton-seeking (reading 

ppli tical. pamphlets') was a function bf the social utility of the information. The 

relat^ionship. between, an indi|;iduai ^|^|;f tical interest and_ rh^^Bflf ^"'^ friends and 

' the» frequency of political ^isznssi^^^Vki^ksi^iti 

seeking. ' ■ " ' - f > 



:ted with the ievel of infdrmation- 



find that general media expjbsure led to increaa^^.^rpolitical interest among college 



MtCombs and Mulliijis (1973) suggesti.t^ fiiil complexity of the problem. They 

crea! 



students. This interest seems to' add a distinct focus bo their use of mass *coinmun- 

Acations. A§ political ,riW:er'est develops, diffuse, information aquisition becomes 

focused information-seeking, .suggesting that there may^ be- two distinct orientations 

to media content: infor?pation orientation (generalized usq of media for a variety of 

facts an^d^ther purposes) and integration .orientatipn (an integrated struc t^e^^^A^cl^ 

leads to use of the medi^ for evaluation and background). 

A respecified causai mi^del of political par,ticipation which reflects jthis . 

complexity must include the following features: ' ' ' . 

(1) the determination of media use by demographic and life' style ^variables 

^— , ^ 

. (Kline 1971); ^ . ' 

Ik 

(i) the influence of mass media^ use ifpon" political participation (Ni'e et » 
al. #969, Burstein 1972); " — ' » ' . " 

- ' ^(3) the influence of political participal:ion upon the vise of mass media 

: % ' ' • 

for gaining political information. (Katz^ Gurevitch artd Haas 1973; 

Katz, Blumler and Gurevitch 1973). 

. r - ; - ^ " . ' ^ . ^ • , - 

^te^act jjon of Sex with Other Model ' Variables . Burstein (1972:1097) suggests 

that differences in social ties based, on the ^"^trribed c'haracteris'tic of sex may be an 

indication that the process leading to politi^cal participation might be quite different 

for 'the two sexes. ^ If this is the case, sex would^b'e expected to interact *^ith many 

of the model variables, vio^ting the additivity assumption necess^ary for path analysis 

'.tynn aad Flora (1974) comment on the 'greater significance of familial roles 

and life cycle position for thfi wolan., The, presdnce*of children in the rhome l^ads* to 

siidden discontinuities in social ties for the woman as it changes the relative balance 



of costs and rewardsVi incurred by Employment, othex; 
seek'ing, and polik-i^^l^^.involvemenlt 



social participation , information- 



fre^|:j|;j;q|^ marriage and parenthood are expected to be gre-ater for women 
nave } 



t\\^n for men since' Tainil^, roles Ifave jbeen generally considered to be the married fe- 
'male^! mbst important'! responsib\li'ty t (HaaviorManniia 1967). !" For men, education, w<3r)c 



' . ' * . t * 

and political and organizational ^aotivitles arg seen as-;important exjec tatidns. . in * 



1 



fact, Vhen asked the Vrelative importance df sele<JtecJ activities for men and women," ' 
•Haavio-Mannila's responden\s pited Edarital fidelity and religiotis attendance most 
frequently for women, and education and career most frequently for men. The largest 
xlifference between the sexes was the importance of "being interested in politics" and 
^of "spiking -up at meetings" (*Haavio-Mannila 1967). 

Finally, Lynn and Flora (1974) suggest that the media use/political par tic- ^^^ti. 
ipation relationship may be different for females and males. Although their female 
respondents were exposed^ to political information in the media*, it did not have the - 
stimulating effect on political activity hypothesized in earlier .discussions . \ 



• ' ...Since they (the female respondents) felt the^ did not have the , \ 

time to get involved', this -preoccupation i^th the media served 'as 
a means of ^fulfilling thdftr civic duty. Although lack of time may 
^aiake this displacement- unnecessary it may also serve, as a "narcot- 
izing dysfunction" with respect to activating pol^itical activity. 
Some respondents were sustituting the passive intake of informa- ' ^ 
'tion for more demanding and active political activities. • ; (Lynn 
and Flora 1974:242)'. . ' > . . i 

> ^ 

Perhaps without the extra-familial contacts general^'ly available to men,' media use 

sup^plies information and perhaps even interest, but no action. ' ,f ' • * 

Bet:ause of possible interactions between sex and Other model variables, 

. > \ 
a more complete analysis of the causal processes which determine, indiyidua'i political 

participation can be . accomplished by: 

(1) conduct^ing^ separate analyses for, male and female ire^spondents to examine 
whether different causal processed' are operating in each subsample (i.e'. , ' 
to examine the sex interactions)'; ' ' { ^ 

(2) including familial 'as well as non-familial social roles in.£he model, 

sirlce the.fbrmer are expected to be important determinants forewomen, if 

>«' ' 

* >' 

not for men. ' V 

' The Structural Model '' . / . . 

TR^pr'i^^^ model Is^resented in Figure 3. Age, race, religictn and^ 

• - " v / . 8 ■ , ^ ■ : 



and parent's social class are ascribed attributes* The first two ^re biosdtial 
variables — characteristics , over which fhe individual has no control but which affect 
the way he is likely to be treated by others. (Age, of course, represents a number, 
of inseperable factors: actual aging, life course position, and cohort membership.) 
The second two variables locate the individual within ethnic subgroups. Trtfese ethnic 
identifications also inlEluence* others * behavior toward the individual and ofteji'^de- 
termine his chance to occupy social roles. 

As. in Burstein*s article, socio-ecpnomic status is ufsed aa^S^rough approx- 
imation of formal role- occupancy. Measures of status are a shp^hand way of locating 
a person in society; class menbershijt is seen as w^ighin^che probabilities toward a 
series ot experiences, producing certain sorts ofVfeocial links to the political 

system (see discussion in Burstein' l'^72: 1094; also Lane 1959, Verba and Nie T^?t) . 

Marital status and familial respons/j^lities also included in th^model 
ds indicators of forrjg^^oie ^ccupjjae^^^^^^^ neither^ie et al. or Burstein in- 

clude familial roles in tHeirlmodels ofi^olitical part^if)ation, these factors appear 

to be importarvt detenninantss o^ woj^'^' social-, networks- (see,, above discussion) • 

/ / 
The network variablesx^voltirvtary behaviors) are^also rough approximations 

of the" concept explicated bwBurst^a^ Labor force paTtic^.patiofrand active church 

membership* are included i^T th^ model as measures^^ social participation^ Thus the 

variables do, not^-assea^ partlMpation in' networics , but whther a respondent is involvec 

in part iculai: Tiet>?^n^sat 'all. Attention to mass iiiedia communication channels is^alsc 

inC'lude^J'^tinder ^l«is general Category of network variables. ^ ' * • , , 

J/ ' . I ' 

Political participation .is the dependent variabia-dn the causal model. 

(fe varia,bles reprj^senting social participation and. network position are* 

ail^'exp^l^ed* to a'ffect political 'p^rjticipa-tlon. Thos^ln the labor forc'e are exposed 

to a v^jcler x^nge of contacts tlian^ those who stay at home. ''Active members o£ church 

■ " \ . 

)rg4fni2atipns hjave wfder tids\than nonmembersl. Individuals who attend to the media 
Mn both.sl^arftd societal values, atid useful information, both of which are necessary 



' . • ^ 8 

for effecliive participation within the political system. 

The model also predicts that: the effects of the ascribed characteristics 

♦ 

on politixal participation will be mediated by the soc ial^ roles , social network 
participation, and communications behavior. ^Similarly, most of t*he effects of ' social 
roles are mediated by social network participation and by communication behavior. 

^ Finally, a return effect of political participation on^media use is hypo- 
thesized. ' * 

" Estirmating Path Parameters 
In order to estimate the separate components of the':^on-recursive relation- 
ship between' media use and political partioopation, Two-Stage Least Squares estimation 
must be employed. This technique, requires the use of "instrumental v^riables^'*' which 
^meet the following theoretical requirements: • . ' . ' " ' 

A variable X is an instrumfeirt for Y in th^ non-recursive relation- 
ship. Y—^Z if (1) X does not have a'direct effect on Z; (2).X does 
effect Y either directly or through an intervening variable that 
has- no direct effect on Z; (3) neither Y jnor Z has 'a direct or ih- 
, direct effect on X; and (A) no unspecified factor jointl*y affects ' 

X.and Z, and, in general, X is uncoordinated with the disturbances 
of*Z. • • ' , 

' ^ ■ ■ ' ■ • V. - ' < 

* The' variable X may b^ merely correlated with Y and still be air^'- 
strument for the Y—^Z relationship' providing it fulfills require- 
ments <1), (2J>, and (3). In 'Articular , the ,X-Y relationship need 
not be fully recursive' because X may b^e correlated with phe di?sturb- 
antes of Y (Heise 1975:160.-1). / 
' ' ' ' 

To analyze the loop involving political participation and, in^s media use, instrumental 

variables must be found for both the media use-apolitical participation effect and for 
V, ' ^ . . • . 

the political participation-*->media use effect (see Figute A)," ' . , . ^ 

\ 

' . ' First, let'us consider the variables which mi|ht affect mass media use 

^^^^ ^ direct effect on political participation. Such variables 'are likely/ 
to be factors which determine media availability, regarcfless of the respondents' 
orientation towar.tt the media and the information it contains. Two sudh variables are 
the, pr.efeence/absence of a local newspaper in the area where the respoident/^ives and 

..-th^ availi^bility of a good television, signal . Another general indicajkion of the media 
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available in the respondents' immediate environment is the proximity of an urban > 



O 
/ 



area. 



/ 



These ecological variables seem to meet the' requirements for ins.trumental ' 

variables. They should, affect media uSe "directj./, bu^ there is no reason why they 

* __ >- 

should affect political participation except througH the media use variable, ' Although" 

media use may affect media availability through the creation of advertising markets, 

etc., the'effect oi any individual s tnedia use would be inf intesim'&^^ly small, allowing. 

it to be ignored in this type of analysis. Similarly, the- ciistui^ban^es of media 

availability and political participation should not be correlated. Media availability 

will be determined ^x\^x\^y^y market conditions. Such market conditions will be 

unlikely -to affeet any individual's political part;icipation. ^ W. 

The- best potentiarX instruments for "the political participation— ^media use 

' ' " ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

re'lationshlp^^re 'provided by' official obstacles to participation over which the in- 
divldual/nas little or no control. For example,, residence requirements _a_loiie- may dis~ 
enfr^chise as ^^^^^ 3^||^to 10-percent! Of the-eligible ele|btorate (McCloskey 1968)..; 
H^Tghly mobile individuals wili- be less likely to vote because of such restri-'ction^ ^nd 

■/ . • - 1 ' 

because of inadequate provision for absentee ballots. Frequeat movers; will also have a 

more difficult time participating in organized party politics, sincq they will be less 

» . * « ^ 

likely to^ remain in one area long enough to become acquainted with the local pglitical 

machines. Finally, newcomei^ to the community, will be less likely to ffeel comfortable 

in attempting to personally infltfcnce .bther members |of the community whom, they do not 



, already *know on'a social basis. 

• 'If th^ arguments outlined above are valid. 



able for b9th j^e media use-r^pplit ical part icipatio^j, ef fee tjatfd -^or the political 
'participation— ^►inedia use effect, Two-Stage Least Sjqilares -analysis may therefore be 
used to estimate these two cojnponents of tKfi>-^n-f ecursive relationship. . 



instruinental' variables a^-e avail- 



The Dat^ Set 
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'The^data's^ jsed^ to estimate the ijiodel parameters is the 1971 Southeastern 



Regional Survey III (*'A Survey of North Carolina*') directed by Angell G. Bes 
survey was. conducted by the Institute' for Research in the Social Sciences of the 
^University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill with funds provided through a Natio'nal 
Science Foundation DeVeropment grant.' * * ' ' 

^ ""The~^opularrion f or^tKe^soTVey w^s "the" ad utt fioh^ins"ertirt loh^l Tzedv f es i den f s~ 
of North Carolina. V self-weighting random sample of households stratified by geo- 
graphical region (mountains, piedmont, coastal plain) and by size of place (urbanized 



areas, ^othfer urban (2500 to 50000 population), rural areas) .was dravm. Interviews 
rgaging one and one-half hotirs in length were completed with 79 percent of the^ 
original sample, yielding an N oXll27. , . * * . /• . 



^1 




^ Questi.ons w^ere chosen fro\n the survey, to match as closely as possible the 

theoretical^ classification suggested by Burstein (1972). "Two notable, gaps in ^!ie ' 
measurement 'are the absence. of items whith assess participation in volunt^r^' organ i- 
zations and the absence -of interpersonal communication measures. 

Forty-five respondents who had missing data on one or more of th^e six items 

.comprising the political participation scale (se^e Table 1) were dropped from the sample 

//''-»• / * • ^ 

(final ^N=l(>^'2)^. For all ot^r items used in constructing the model variables, missing 
erases were assigned the median nralue if tl>e item was interval or. ordinal and were 

' . • A > / ■ '. 

ed^the modal value if the. item was a .nominal dichoxomy. 

„ , / 

Measurement \ 

1 ■ . ■ ' - 'xA ' ■ . 

Ihe measurement of the^ Variables and thk coding procedures employ&d are 

> : - . , ■ ■ ••' ^ • : • 

described below. Follawijng each variable name is an abbreviated la^ej^^hat wii^l be 

used in the, tables to follow. * 

, ^ ' . * " ' . - ' ; ' » 

Political Participation (POLIPARD. Political participation may be defined 

. ■.. , ' . ■ ■ ' ' 

as /ictivities by private citizens that are aimed at influencing, the selection of, 

**' '~ ' f"* • , 

government officials and the actions' of those officials (Verba , and, Nie 1972). "A scale, 
measuring th'is" par ticijpation ,was obtained by factoring the self-reported frequency of 



six political act;ivi-ties (see Table -1). ^ Each. of the items was coded 1 to ,A, with 1' 
indic^tin^ that the respondent had never engaged in the activity and ^.indicating that 
he almost always did^ * * a 

Both Burs'tfein (1972) and Nie et al. (1969) exclude voting from their political 

participation scales^ noting that it is only weakly , related to other sorts of political 

• ^ ^ ' 

activity and appears to have a^different relationship to other variables in their models 

Other writers, however, argue that Rai;ticlpatipri is a unidimensional concept t partic-/ 

'Ipatory acts vary . in 'terms of theiV dif^l^ulty, vbut can otherwise' be thought of as inter 

I*" ' 

changable (see Berelson'et al. 195A; Lane I959|/Mllbrath 1965). Here the amount of 
participation engaged in by the citizen, no/ the 'type of act in which he engages, is* 
the celevant^eAsure ogj^iuvolvemeift in the/democratic process. - . ' ^ 



fa thy Nor t^ Carolina 'data, principal component analysis was "u^lif'^to explore 
the dim^sional^ty of .the set of. political behaviorsr The ^solution indicated one major 
facTtorT^accouritin^jfo^ ^3J^6 percent^o^ the variance in thfe items. This first component 
•accounted for moreT^n twice as muc^ of the variance as\h^ next^ component * . After 
this major discontiai^ty , the variance explained drops only "^ligh'tly a,s each additional 



component is added (see Table 1). 

Although one factor is indicated,, it was de 



■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ \ ■ 

jcided ^tq^^foll'ow the more cbnser-.^ 
vaT;ive procedure and to include the component after tK^^ilcontinui tv in 'the factor 



analysis* Principal factor analysis with two factors was used to assess the relatiort- 
lips of the 



ships of the ladwidVial Volitictl4>eh^^ inferred comm9n factor of 

■political participation. Esliigiates of the common^^v^r^aii^ were placed i.n the diagonal 
of the correlation matrlxand then l>tprove<|^hrough an iterative process (SPSS Manual- 
1971). • After the 'factor loacft;^ of the varial^les on the two factors were^obtained , a 
Quartiiii'ax jpptation was used to reach ^ more interpretable solution.^ 

In order to determine the combination of items which* would form the "be^t" . 
scale, reliability* and validity coefficients were computed for severa],^>*rtgk^ing ^/ 
schemed. The ^ecale 'chosen for use in the analysis included all six political behavior' " 



items added. ^th the score on each -item weighted by the quantity (f^/l-f^ ) where * 
\ ^ . - ^ , 1. , . . . . ' '* • 

f ^. is the rotated .factor loadirvg. This scale had a reliability of d =0.7547, a ' 

validity of ^=0,8642, ^nd an invalidity of ^^^.g.oayS. S^f^ Appendix A for a^ciis- 
* * ' ♦ ' ^ * 
' cussion of omega, rho and psi-s.quaredO *. • ' ; 

Mass Media Use for Hews an<j? 'Other information (MEDIAUSE).. The media use - 

* . - . • . ' . ? 

scale was developed from questions which asked respondents about tKeir recent med'ia 

behavior. They were asked if they had watched television news or read a newspaper 
''yesterday or today" and whther' th^y had been to the library "in 'the last year.*' 
Obviously these questions introduce sotne -measurement error by assuming that recent 
behavior is indicative bf typical media use. This assumption may be particularly 
questionable in the case of respondents who were . interview^i^^uring the weekend or on 
Monday morning. Also, resp^^rtdfents living in an area with only weekly newspapers may 
have given responses, which are not truly indicative of their media behavior depending 
on whether they were interviewed just 'after the paper c^e out or before they had re- 
ceived their weekly copy, " * ^ \ 

In spite of these 'problems , these items are^useful as 'rough indicators of 
m^dia use for news and ih§orma,tion , Four- items were combine^ to form a media use 
scale. Although factor analysis is not a particularly use fijJr procedure .^with so few 
items, the scaling procedure described above was repeated with the media use items' to' 
obtain the, optimunr weighting for combining the individual items into one scale (see 
Tabl-e 2). *The resulting scale had a reliability of Cl=0.6818, a validity of - 
0.^9947, and ran invalidity of V|/2=0.b028. ' Compared to the political participation scale, 
the. reliability is quite low. This, of*-cou*se, will tend . to attenuate correlat-ions 

' s * 

of the other variables with media use .and lead to underestimation of the path parameters 



yhi's will no doubt be a problem with all of the variables where there wer-e only a few 
applicable items in the survey, . 

Labor Force Participation (EMPLQY). Laborforce participation includes three 
•^tegories:- employed full-time', employed "part- time, a^d not working.. Numerical values 
ohisT: td 13 were 'assigned to these categories.**' 

.\/v . ■ '. ' --' t - • -14.. . 



Pariiidipation in Church Activities (ATTEND) . The i 
ipation in -church activities also assumed that recent behavidr is indicative of usual 
• patterns of participation. Respondents were asked if. they hid attended any church act^ 
ivities in the last week. A "yes"- reply is coded 2, a "no" repij- is coded 1. " - 

Marital Status and Familial Responsibilities (FAMILY). Several items were 
conbined into one measure of fhe family responsibilities which the ■ respondent was likely 
_ to* have. A question on marital status was used to^etermVne "vhich of the respondents 
were ever married; those who were" not were assigned a value of 0. ^ 
i For those who we%e married but were living in a household with no children 

^(under 18' years- of age), a value of 1 was assigned. If children were 'present , but none 
were under the age of six, a value of 2 was assigned. F^nall^, if there was at least 
one child in the household under the age of six, a value of 3 was assigned. The dis- 
tinction based on the age of the children is considered to be a rough' indication of 
familial responsibility (especially for women). ^ 

^- 'Socio-gconomic Statu,s (SES) . Three indicators were chosen to represent the 
r-espon.dents' socio-economic class:, head of householders educational attainmejit, head 
•of household's occupational prestige, and the respondent's subjective social class, 
identification. , s , , . 

Educational attainment was measu|?ed as years of formaj schooling. Occup- 
ational prestige was determined by assigning-^todge-Siegal-Rossi prestige scores^ to 
the 1970 Census occupational codes for the heads of households. Subjective social class 

identification was the response to a question' which asked which classC middle class" or 
*T ' . - . . " * 

^'working class'*) the respondent thought of himself as being a member. •* . 

* » • ■» ^ 

Parents' SociO-Economic Status -(PARSES). Father's .occupational prestige^ and 

the subjeceive social class' of the family of origin were combined to.measure the paren 

"Socio-economic s.tatus. ' • • • 

ft f , ' %. 

' ■ ■ ' • ;- : ' . 

Religious Affiliation (RELIGION). , Members af the majority protestant relig- ' 

ious groups' (N»1002);were assUgned a value of 1. All .members of aln'^rity religions^ 

were assigned a value of 2* ► ' t| xz^- • ^ 
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Age of Respondent >(AGE) . This variable was coded as the chronological age 




of the respondent at his last birthday. 

Race of the ' ^spondent (RACE). Members of the majority white population 
(N=868) were assigned a value of 1. All members of minorify racial groups^ were" 
assigned a value of 2. ^ • ^- ' 



The Instrumental Variables 



^Physical Mobility of the Respondent (MOBILITY). Six items were chosen from 
the survey to indicate physical mobility-:, numhrer of moves, longest /iistance ever travel- 
ed, how long the respondent had lived at ^his^ present residence, whether he would choose 
to live at hfs present location if given the choice of anywhere to live, whether he 
considered his present residence his hbmetwon, and whther he had ever lived outside the 
South. The itejns were factor analyzed; one factor was ipdicated (see Table 3). Weights 
wece applied to the 'scores on each item and the items were summed, yieldihg a scele 
with a reliability , of 1^=0. 5941, a validity of =0.7307, and an" invalidity of 2= 
0.0601. • ' ' T ' 

K Availability of a Good Televisian . Signal (TVSIGN) . The availability of a 
television signal was roughly determined by coding the niinber of commercial television 



o 

stations which reached the respondent's co.unty- with a ^rade A signal according 
' * • * * » 

FCC 'Coverage x^ontoiir maps (Television Factbook 1970-19'71). / ' / 

Availability of a Local Newspapei: (KWSPR) . This variable was also toded 

according-^^o the respondent 's county of residence. The respondent was assigaed'^tite" 

value of ,'0 if he lived in a county where no daily newspaper was published, a'l if only 
an evepihg paper, a 2 if only a morning paper; a 3 'if two evening papers, a 4 if a 

morning/and aa -evening .paper, a 5 if. two morning papers/and a 6 if two morning and 

ft «^ 

one evening or one' morning and two evening papers (Editor and Publisiher Yearbooks 1971^ . 

' Per^ gent of Television Houselholcis - in ^he County^ > g|i^Re^ideQC€ (TVHH) . A 
television househbtd-J^ga^hoilsehold having one or n\ore television s6ts. . Estimates^^lor^ 



i 



.to 
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each county are based on a U.S. bureau pf 'the Cens-us surveys (Television Factbook 
igyO-igTlj^.-The variable's value fo^each respondent is determined by the county in 
which he resides.. v 



Proximity to an Urban C en ter\\ (URBAN) . This vari^le i3 coded- with a value 



of 1/if the respondent lives in a ruralAarea, Z if the respondent lives in an area near 
an Urban place with 2500 to 5000C( populat\^ion, and 3 if the respondent lives in an urban 
center with largfer than 50000 popixlation, 



K ' . 'The Tw6-StaR& Least Sc^ litres Analysis ; 
' ' ' Res ults and Disc^ussion ^ 

' • — • • , • 

' ;it is ne^iessary to employ Two-Stag'e Least Squares analysis to separate the 
/compopeht^ of. th^^'two-wa^ non-recursive relationship between political participation 
^ ^ and mass medTa us^; XSee^' Appendix B for a brief discussion of the logic of this type 

of analysis.) To estimate the ^-parameters of such a model^ instrumental variables must. ^ 
^ be employed (see abov^e discussion and Figure A). . 

In addition to the theoretical requirements "tha^t instruments must meet, they 
must also have adequate correlation with the non-recursive source f^r....5jh^ are 
instruments. In the femalej^^sample , all of the correlations' are quite' adeiquate, Ifhe" 



correlation of political jfarticipation with MOBILITY is -0.26 and the correlation 
mass, media use with TVHH, TVSIGN, NWSPR and'URBM are 0,18, Q.IO, 0.16 and 0.13 respQCt- 



it p^^ttS.) 



iYdly.^(All of these are significant at p 

• In the' male subsample, the ii^truments for' mass media use meet the require-^ 
' rtients wi'th correlations of 0.24, 0.15, 0.^4, and 0r29. .But the political participa- 
tion— MOBILITY correlation is ohly^O.OS. Although this ^^i^/^gnif icaot at the .05 
^<2vel,^it is fluit.g weak to be the sole instrujnent for this relationship. The analysis 

may proceed, but a better prediction would have been obtained if more, instruments had 

"» • ' . 

been available. , - * 

- * ' * The results of the Two-Stage Least' Squares analysiSi^a^^ied^D * the model in 

^ . Figures 3 and 4 ^re presented in Tables 4 and 5, ^In, both the ma5>^ and female sujbsamples 

ERIC . r — 
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media use is shown to have an effect on , the extent of political* participation (al- ^ 
though the effect fer females i-s not quite, significant at the .OS^evel). This sup- 
ports, the traditional argument that exposure to the media transmits information and 
instills societal , values which le^d an individual to take a greater part in the* soceity ' s 
political system^ 

The causal effect 'from such political participation leading to increased 
media use is|^ highly significant for women (p<', 001), However, the coefficient for the 
men is not significantly different from zero (p=,409). Although the theoretical 
development p/resented above would have predicted a return effect for both men and 
women, possible explanations for' the 'findings can be' suggested. 

Because most men interact widely with othets' in a variety of non-familial 
social networks, perhaps the information gained from 'media exposure has a fairly high 
degree of social utility regardless of political participation. Politically active. , 
women, on the other hand, are involved in social networks which are very. different from 
those of fipn-part icipant women. While the former will seek out information from the 
media because it will help them make political 'choices and because it has social ^utility, 
the latter will need only family and neighborhood information for their typical inter- 
actions. Since such information i^ not generally available through the mass media 
chahn^ls,, they may turn elsewhere. In othej Vords, political participatioFn may be a 
much more differentiating variable for women t^an it is for toeh, - 4^ 

Another possible explanation might be the meaning of . poMtical actiVism for 
men and for women. As Haavio-Mannila (1967) reports, political activity is 'considered 
an ' important" activity" for men. Participation in public meetings ant! political 
protesses is to some extent a part of their sex .role expectations.. For women, on the 
^otheY hand, such participation is not an importan^ expectation-. Thus men who partic- 
Jpt^jJte may be "typiqal j"^' the closest cooformers to the'^^sb^ietal sex role stereotypes, 
Ine^wbmen activists mav be among the most deviant.. ;Perl|iaps other life style variables 
which dif fer^^^ltiate thege rather, unusual womeb ^rom their feelows are also positiveiy 



.related to media use. If this is the case, then these politically-active wofcien v^ill use 
•I s 1 \ ' . - . _ . , / 

media mor^^^requently than their less active counterparts because of these life- syle 

factots,; whiie the politically-active men will lead* a more typical life, style which will 
' not leadf to more media us^, . . • ' . ' 

In general, the theoretical formulation which suggests that^ the effects (5f 
ascribed characteristics 'would be mediated by social roles and social networks were,., 
not supported by the results. Several demographic variables (e.g., AGE' for men and'' 
-RACE for women) have substantial effects on political participation even when ''control- ' 
^ing for all other*model variables. Although Burstein'S theory may be at faulty it 
is probably more likely that measurement of the intervening concepts was t;,oo pooi>v to 
allow them to absorb the relatively powerful effects of these ascribed characteristics.* 
It is interesting to note that mass media use is the most effective intervening vari- 
able, espe^cially for th'e male jsubs^ple; ' ' . . 

The theoretical' prediction of sex interactions d-oes appear to be confirmed^- 
In addition ta the differences in the political* participation— ^media use relationship 

noted above, different variables appear as powerful predictors .of media use and 'poli- 

.' ' . ' t ^ " 

tical participation within the two subsainples. .Specifically, socio^-economic status is. - 
a fairly strong, predictor of both media uae and political behavior for the men, but 
it absolutely no predictive value for the women. Age also appears to *be an import-ant 
variable Jfor the men, while race is more . important for the Vomen.- 

" The greater importance of SE-S for the m^i^n is easily explained by* the greater 
extent to which it structures tji'e social roles and interaction Ipr £his subpopulatioti . 
Men's occupat:ional settings ra^ige .from' tlfe lowest unskilled laborer to the highest 
professional standing* while women, although .they 'may -live in "upper" or ''lower'' cl^ss 
#iouseholds\ always tend to work^iji^whf te-collar clerical or serv'.ce jobs. Women who 
do not work, of course, •tend to iitter«ict in familial and ^neighborhood social networks* 
which may be quite similar regardless of social class.* * ' ^ * ' 

Tlve effect of AGE for the men is. confirmation o'f a common research finding • 



(Milbrath 1965, Verba and Nie 1974): men participate more in late middle age. The 
\- , > ... * - ' - ^ ^ 

pressures of beginning a career , and raising a^family restrict . time resources in the 

young adult yeairs, but these activities also build up ties with the surroundtng* com- 

munityr In middle aad lafer years, the time pressures are relieved and active' political 

participation becomes more common. . ' • _ ,^ 

■ . - 4 . 

This age effect might Veel bold true for women as wei; if it had nof been 

counteracted in recent years by a Substantial upheaval of woman's roLes within our 
society. The ypunger 'women were 'socialized • in an, era which encouraged ^their full par- 
ticipation in politics and other societal functions, while their mothers were social- 
ized in a period vhen politics was still considered a^man^s domain (Haavio-Mannila 1967>. 
The usual effects- of age are hidden by the fact that we catch this gro^p of women mid- 
way through a ma'jojr social change. One would expect jthat *men' s and women's patterns of 
political 'paf^ticipation over the life cycle would becqme more similar as the younger 
cohorts j-ive ^through thfeir livjes to middle and age. 

The differential ^effect of RACE * for meo^nd women^ is more difficult to' ex- 
piain.' Perhaps subcultural differences lead race^^ influence the , social interactions 



a-nd communication behavior of women more thati meh. On the other hand,^ this may 'be 
ah indication that (especi^Ty in a southerii state sucK as North. Carolina) political ■ 
processes may *be quite di£feren4: for blacks and.whites.^ An" analysis of these differences 
would require breaking down the .sample into four components; white"" mile, white female, 
black male and black female'. Althou^ sample size will no,t allow such a breakdown here, 
researchers working With extremely large samples might be wise to investigate -this 
possibility. ^ , 



/ Conclusions * ' ; . * * 

This study had twp.mjor objectives: first, to tefst a causal mddel proposing 
a bidirectional relationship between political participation and mass media use; and 
second, to explore, the diff^refices in the causal processes which ^determine participa- 
tion (o't men antS^lfor women, (i.e., the sex interactions with^other .model variable^^ . 



In' references -to the fi'rst o6jective, reciprocal causation is found in the 
'female subsaB|ple but not in the faiale subsample. Generally, the results indicate' tl^a£^^^ 
mod^ls which specify media u$e as a ^^pidirectional cause gf participation behavior ^ 
are probably incorrect. ' Since empirical observatipns can lea'd to accurate inference's 
about the nature of a system only when the causal-model is correctly specified, wider- 
use of tec^lmtqij^g- of nonr.ecursive relationships might ^ ' 

greatly increase our potential for accurate theory-building and testing. 

The importance^pf adequate instrumental variables forf such analyses -indicate 
that sutth variables should be theoretically specified and purposeljf , inc luded in surve.ys. 
in the future. Such variables are difficult to find in secondary data sets and the^'lack 
can^ seriously hamper investigation' of nonrecursive systems. For example, ii: is diff i- 
cult to conclude whether the* lack of a political par tic ipation— »media use relationship 
in the male subsample is due t^ actual differences in the oausal. process between males 
^'■^d females or whether it is simply an artifact of the weakness of tlie mobility vari-' 
a^Uas^n inst^|!lnent^^ for that relationship in the male subsample. Adequate instruments 
cfould rule our^lbch alternative explanations. 

' ^ In refer;ence to th^' second objective, sex interactions do seem to be present, 
b9^ in the political par ticipation/me'dia use relati'onship and in some other relation- 

To obtain ac^u1:ate-;s!escri^^ of causal process, mafte aad female subsamples 
'should ie analyzed sj^^arately. This 'may be" true not?^Only of ptili^ticai participation 
models bu^ also in b^iher research' dealing, with spcial behaviors (especially those which 
hav:e been very sex-specific until recent years')^^- ' * ' 
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^ TABLE' !' ' 

* Scale-Building Analyses 
For The Political Participation Me«>tire 



iC.' Items Included in the Analyses:. < 

Voted in Election^ , 
X2 Talked about Po^liti'cs' 
•X^ Written Pbiitical Leaders ' 
.X^ Joined in Public Pemonstrations 



X^ Worked^ for Party or Candidate 

Xg Tripd ta Convince Someone to Vote for Party or Candidate 



■ 1 / :\ 

Resultsi o-f Prirtcipal Components Analysis; 



.Factor 


Eigenva'lue 


t'-c-t.' o"f Variance 


• 

1 


2.37551. 


39,6. 


' 


0.98810 


16. 5. 


3 


0.82726 


13.8 


■ 4 


.0.69925 


.. 11.7 • 


5 


t). 62495 


' 10.^ •■ 


6 


• •• • ■ O.48/9P 


, ' • 8.1 



Rpsul'ts of Principal Factor Analysis^ with QJUARHMAX Rotation: 

^ : ^ Item Scale WeighJ 

:-(fi/lrf,> 



Variable 


Factor 1 


Factor 2 




. 0.4A57 

* 


-0.1269 ' 




0.7158' 


• -0'. 1,674/ 


h 


0'.4^70 


-p.-025i ^ 




olini 


10,2049'"'^, 
lo-.5083 


h 


,0.5892 




.0.5925 


/ 0.2019 



■ 0.,, 5^619 
1.46779 
0.63833, 
0.31936 
0,79446 
0.63,-769 
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TABLE 2 ' 



Scale-Building Analyses 
For The Mass Media Use Measure • 



Items Included in, the Analysis: 



.Xj^ How Often Used Library foj Information ip^Past^Year 

Watch TV News Yesterday or Today 
» 

Read Newspaper Yesterday or Today 
Read Editorials in the Newspaper 



Results of Principal Components Analysis; 



Factor 

1 
2 
3 



Eigenvalue 

1.69221 
0.84444 
0.80961 
0.65374 



Pet, of Variance 

. 42.3 . 
'21.1 
'20 
16.3 




Results Prin6ipal factor Analysis: 



4 

Variable 



^2 • 



/ ■ -4 



Factor 1 

J 

. .0.3992 
... 

0.3815^ 

0.5403 

0,6211 



Factor 2 

0.1908. 
0.0183 
''-0.0482 

-o.i5ir' 



Item Scale Weight 

(f,/i-f.^) 



0.47493 
0'.4'4642 
0..76303 
1.0ir29 



v . 

■J • 



* TABLE 3 

'Scd\e-;B\jiVd1ng Analyses.- 
For The Mobility Measure 




) 



A. Items Included in the Analysis: 

' Think ofi-Present Residence as Hometown? 
Longest Distance" Ever ^Jraveled 

Choice of Anywhere to LivA — Ifere or Somewhere Else 
Nuriffi^r of Moves 



ivei Attended School Outside Region 
Length of Time at Present Residence 



B. Res\ilts, of Principal Components Analysis: 



Factor" 

1 

2 • 
3 

• 4 
5 
6 



Eigenvalue 
1.88560 ^ 
1.18002 

' 1.0D296 
0.70689 - 
0,69>00 
0.52751 



Pet, o f Variance 

! 

• 31. A 




C. Results of Pjrincipal Factor Analysis: 



Variance 



^3. 



J X, 



Factor 1 
0.5686* 
0.3228 
p. 4067. 
0.2924 
0:5066 

0.0895 





4i 



Factor '2 
- 0.0316. 
,0.1137' 
-0.0176 
■ 0.792]?^ 
0.0879 ' 
0/4*808 ' 



Item Scale Weight 
(fi/l-f.^) 

,0.840381' 
0.3603ia 
■ 0.487272 ~ 
O'. 319681 
0.681413 ' 
0.090^1 ^ . 



TABLE * - ^ 

• Results of. Two-Stage Least Squares Estimation 
. ' of Coefficients in the Causal Model 

forthe f4le Subsample"' (N = 489) 

A. Dependent Variable:^ Political Participation (R^ = p.l385) 



Predictor 


. Standardized 
Beta ' 


Unstandardized 
b Coefficient 


Standard 
Error of b 


T-ratio* 

(b/ob) 


. MEDlAUSE 


0.229 


0.683 


n il 8 


V • 


EMPLOY 


0.053 ■ 


0.161 


0.150 


1.075 ^ 


ATTEND 


0.021 


0.105 


'0.217 , - 


0.483 


SES 


0.1'57 . 


■q.362 




1 . DID 




-.0.033 • 


-0.080 


. 0.111 ■ 


-0.724 


RACE / 


-0.024 


-0.148 


0.279 


-0.529 


'^AGE/'- 


0.100 


0.153 


0.079 


1.932 


RELIGION 


-0.014 


-0.109 


0.32? ■ 


•0.332 


PARSES 


. .0.015 . 


0.03l' 


0.094 


0.331 


MOBIIITY 


-0.078 


-0.091 


0.0'58 


-i;588 
~ *' * 


3' 'Dependent Variable: Ma^ Media U^se . (R 


= .0.-3261) 




Predictor 


S.tandardized 
Beta 


; Unstandardized 
b Coefficient 


* 

Standard 
Error of b' 


T-ratio* 
• i$/ah) 


POLIPART 


-0.494 


-0.778' .'■ 


' . 0.941 


' -0.8Z6 


EMPLOY 


0.040 


■ 0.071 


• 0-^05 •■ 


0.348 


ATTEND 


' . 0.047 , " 


■ 0.140 ' 


a. 268 




SES 


0.854 ^ 


1.153 


0.693 


1.664' ; 


FAMILY 


' 0.005 


0.0f)7 


0.125 


0.053- 


race' _ • 


-0.085 


-6.^10 


■ 0.352. • 




AGE 


0.018 


o'."or6 


0.i37 ' 


^Q.1L6 , 


RELIGION 


0.007 


0 .032 


0.354 


•0:089 


PARSES. 


0.058 


0.069 


■ 0.110 


0.62$ 


TVHH . y . 


0.»275 


0.150 


0.102 


1.477 ' 


TVs'lGN 


-0.Q07 


■ -0.006 


0.095 


.-p. 066 


NWSl^R 


' - ^-0.100^ 


-0.-b77 


, 0.114 ' 


- -0.676 


URHAN . 


9-231 


0.382 . */ 


^ 0.236 


i.622 



*^T~ratios for testing^ whether coefficients are]^ different from 0.00;' a 
•T-ratio * > 1.9.6 is* significant at ^the •OS leve^'in a two-tailed test. 



TABLE ^ (cpri*t.> 




C. Dep^nd^nD 'Variable: Labor Force Participation -(R^ = 0.29&i) 

Stafidardized Unstand^rdized ' Star 
Predictor x Beta 



Unstand^rdized 
b Coefficient 



Standard 
Error of b 



T-ratio 
(b/ob) 



RELIGlCuV 
PARSES 



0.157 

•<f 

0.146. . 

0;X)14 ' 
-0.434 
-0.O67- ■ 

0.015 - 



0.120 
0!'ll8 
0.028 
-O.220 
>-0.*170' 
O.Oli 



,^.033 
0^033 
0.08'2 
0.021 
0.099 
0.029 



D. Dependent Variable.:, ► Par ticipation-. Church ActivTtf 
Predi-ctor 



Stalndardized 
Beta 



SES 

FAMILY 
RACE - 
■ AG^ 
RELIGION 
P^SES ■ 



U*Standardized 
b Coefficient 



'S tandird 
Erfor of b 



3.584 
3.595 
0v344 
-10.560 
-1.726 
.0.366 




r-ratio 
(b/ab> 




E. Dependent Variable 
'Predictor 



Socio-Economic Status ' (R = 0.242O) 



Standardized 
Beta 



RACE- . 'I 
AGE 

RELIGION. 
PARS^ES 



-0..218 
■ -0:135 
,0.050 
0.381 



Unstandardized ' 


Standard" 


T-ratio 


b CoefJicient 


Error of.,b 


(b/ob) 


-0.586 


6.109 


-5.396 








-0.-090 . 


O.028 


^3.202 


. 0.167- * 


0.134 


• 1.243 


■ 0.333 


0.036 


.■•9.468 



F. QependentVarfable: Marital Status and Familial Responsibilities 

- / • . ■ > ^ . ■ (r2 = 0.1168) 



.Fred is c tor \ 
RACE" 
AGE 

RIvLIGIt)N , 
PARSES 



Standardized 
"Seta' 

.. -0.069" 

-0:335 • 

-0.068 



Onstandardized 
- b Coefficient 

-lb. 210 
-0.213 ■ ■ 
0.014 - 



- Scdndard 
Error of b 

0.110 

0.027 ' 

.0.13^ 

0.{)36 



T-ratio 
"(b/ob) 

.-J..584-,, 

-7..8IO 

-1 . 569 

0.383 



TABLE 5 

• » • 

Results of Two-Stage least Squares Estimation 
of 'Coefficients .in the Causal Model 
for the Female Subsample (N = 593) 



A. Dependent Variable: Political Participation (R^ = 0.1602) 

^-Prrfedictor. 



Starpiafdized 
Beta 



Unstandardized 
b Coefficient 



, Standard 
' Error oF'b 



T-ratio* 

(UohT 




Dependent 


Variables Mass 

'J" 

St'ajiSardized 
Beta ■ 


• 2 

Media Use (R 


= 0.2Zil3irr^ 




\ 

Predictof^ 


Unstandardized . 
b Coefficient 


Standard 
Error of b 


T-ratio 
(b/ob) 

3.417 


POLIPAR'f . 


0.533 ^ . 


- 0.863 


• 0.253 


EMPLOY, 


-0,057 


-0.084 . 


0.105 


-0.800 


ATTEND 


0.015 . 


0.044.;, 


■ 0.161 


' 0.276 


SES , - 


-0,.010 


-0.014 


■ 0.180 


-0.080 


FAMILY ' 


0.042 




-0.081 


0.653 


RACE ^ 


-0.125 


^^^0^053^^ 


0.199. 


-2.203 


AGE . * 


. -0.-023 


-0.021 


7^^07066 


-0.336 


. RHLIGION 


-0.028 


-0.187 


0.365 


-0.513 


PARSES 


-0.052 ; 


-0.0)67 


• 0.095 


-0.707 


TVHIl 


6. ,013 


0.007 •■ . ' 


- ' 0.045 ■ 


' 0.;54' 


TVSIGN ; ' 


0.076 


•0.073 


.*■'■■ 0.0-76 • 


0.95? 


NWSPR. 


.0.023 


0.019 • 


0.061 


P.-305'-. 


"URFAN 

1* 


-0.080 


-0.141 


0.127 ' 


. 112 . 



T-rnti"o 1.96 is significant at the 



♦ " -.WW J 

.05 level in a two- tailed ,test-, 



""S*^^^ependent Vari 

' - ^ Standardized. 
Predictor Beta 



iabar^Forx:e. .Participation (R - 0.1563X 

Stahdai^* T-ratio* 



FAMILY 

'race 

AGE 

RfeUGION'. 
PARSES 



/-0.021 



'nstandardized 
' b.lCoeff icient 



Error of b 



(b/ab) 




D. "Dependent /variafeile 
Predictor 



Participation in Church Activities (R =0.0362) 



Standardized 
Beta 



Unstandardized 
b Coefficient 




Standard- 
Error of b 
— :~ 

0.023 

0.020 

0*050 
' O.0L5* 
• 0.O93' 
'0.020 



T-ratio 
(b/ob) ^ 

1.695^. 

0.983 

.2.581 

3.398 

' 0.258 . 

.1.080 



Dependent Variable:_j:Socix^.--Ec^H5inr^^ Status (r"" =^.2867) 
Predictor 



Unstandardized 
b 'Co^f f icient 




Standard 
Error of b 



•t).532 
>0.X)52 



0.088 
0.027- 
0.168 

d:o33 



T-ratio 
(b/ab) 

-6.034 

-1.954 

3.'207 

11.623 . 



F. Dependent Variable: 



^farital Stdtus and Familial -Responsibilities 

(R^ = 0.2707) 



P^r edictor 

ra1:e 

A^GR- 

RELIGi^^N • 
PARSESX / 



Standardized 
- Beta 



ynstandardized 



-0.012 
-0.519 
0.021 
-0.194 



■-0.378 • 

0.113 
-0;020 



Standard 
Error of b 

0.100' 

0.026 

Jl 0.190 

. 0.595 



T-ratio 
(b/ab) - 



)^8 



-0. 

-ia! 

• 0-.595 
-0.539 
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fOOTNOTES 



In his proposition *invent,ory of researcfi findings on political participation, Milbrafeh 
(1965), cites mor^ than 250^ empirical studies. . ' 



First, all of, the variables in the proposed causal system must be spec-if i^ed; as either 
exogenous (independent) oir endogenous (dependent). This distinction requires theorati 
cal knowledge of causal linkages between nrariables which no correlational*' analysis *can 
provide . — Secondly , rhft relfltion s h ips between^ variables in the system are spumed to 



be linear and add^itive* That is, a variable must .be described suqh thaV the influences 
due to different onuses cumulate additively- and sueh that values 6^. a sdurce vary pro- 
protionately td' ;he values, of the efffected variable. Finally, the rese^rc^er must 
assume that the .disturbances (bnspecif ied::,5Surces) of the model 's >ariab^es -are not* 
correlated. In effect, this assumption means .Uiat all of "the important determinants of 
the dependent vai^iables <must be included in the model. % 



This data set was, <;6llected' by Almond and Verb^ (1965)., Its includes a national sample; 
of adults in the TJ*S. , Great Britian, West Germany, Italy/ and 'Mexico. 

Quairtimax rotation chosen over t^he more popular Varimax because' it emphasizes ^ 
simplification of , the rows of the factor matrujf' (while -Varimax works fco simplify the 
columns of % the fattor matrix). With' a* Quart imax rotation, the first rotated, factor 
-tends to be a general- factot with many variables loading highly.-: TKis "type of ^ 
solution seems appropriate for scaling, -since pne underlying*- factor is hypothesized. 



The Hadge-Siegal-Rossi prestige scores were developed by Rober't W. Hod§e, Paul S/'. 
Siegal and Petet H. Rossi in a* study at the National Opinion Research Center, Univer-=^*v 
sity of Chicagp^ in" 1963-'65t This concept of prestige is defined as the* respondents ' 
estimation .of the social standing^l^bf* occupations . Th6 prestige scares were origin- 
^ ally designed for use witl] the 1960 U.sl Census occupatlonalTcp'deSy but have 'been 
adapted to the 1970>listin^ (National Dat^ Program Codebook 19)4). 



\ .Of the' 80 respondents who^ere coded as "minority religious -affiliates , one w^s Jewish, 
37 were Roman Catholic', 32 were^ independents , 3 were Jehovah Witnesses, anci 7 were 
members of other minority sects. » ' . r * 



^^Of the 214 noh-whi.tes in the sample,' 1-99 we^e ;^egroes.> 11 were American Indians, and 
' yjere sopie other non-white rac'e.^ ^ ' ' ^ - * . ' " * / 

. • • - V- ■•■ ''^'-^ " ^ > - • ' / . 

« , Grade^ A ^signal s^ervic-e is Refined b^ the Fedtfrfifl* Communications Cbmmission as^..-. 
\ ' "Satisfactory ^serylc^ expectecj at least* 90 percent of the time for at least 70 percent * 
'af,the receiving locations/" Each television ^Station gra|\We is- required to 'submit to. 
the 'FCC, its coverage conto^tg predicted on' , the b^sis of engineering formulas des-., / 
^ rignated. by the* CTorlroissipn'-XTelevislph.Factbook 1970-197 i^'^no^-^A m^Oo^:- factor ' 

in 'the s'tate.-of North CaToliiik: V ' \ " ' * * . 
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. 'appendix a 
validity, invalidity and reliability* 



Rho is a validity index Specifying the correlation between- the 

underlying factor T and- its. corresponding score S. The formula for 
calculating rho is giv^n by: » ' * ' \ , ^ 

r^ _ ' 1 -ik 



TS 



where 



*^). \ Cov(x. ,x J ' ' , 

1 ^ .X is the observation on item i 

is the standard 'deviation of i 

^'^ik ■"■^ factor loading of the " " 

. th . ' " - th ' ' 

1 Item on the k factor 



" 'Psi-squar(^d is a meastire of invalidity.. It indicates the propor- 
tion of the variance In the score S that is associated with latent 
variables other than the one of interest. .Tkus psi-squa'red measures 
•the extent of correlation between a score S aiid^.some^ trait Q tha^ 
S is not supposed. to measure. The foi;mula fof calculating psi-squared 
is : 

T 2 r 2 
n ^ > o.h.-).a. , 

where 



T 2 r 2 

= 1 - p + ^ X ,1 

TS' J ^ Cov(x^: 



b^^ is the -communality of 
item i . * • ' ^ 



(^nicga is a measure .of reliability," or the correlation between two 
equivalent forms of n test. Tlve , correlation between the two eqyiva^ 
scores depends on their mut*ual dependence. on Cer t^ia^undei 




* NOTK:. This discussibn ,JL6 paraphras^ frbm/Heise and Bohrnst'edt " 



(197a). 



36 



• Thus the ^reliability of a compostte score is'the-^um of bath tiheo-valid 
and th6 inva=lid variance (i.e., the variance due to all coiratiQii factors). 



The f'ofmula is simp^ly: 



2 2 



OR 



= 1 



) a.-) a.h... 
I rCov(x.,x.) 
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APPENDIX B 
TWO-STAGE LEAST SQUARES ANALYSIS* 



A general method of estimating parameters in .non-recursive irelation-" 

ships f rpm^tSrpss-sectional data was developed in the 1950s by econometrician 

fenry Theil (c.f. 1953, 1971). This method — Two-Stage Least Squared anal- 

ysis — is applicable wherr^the disturbances (un'$pQcif ied sources) of system 

variabiles are correlated and or wfien two system varialJles are involved" in 

' a- caiisal loop, ' . * ^ ' « 

^ . 'The method involves 'using ins-trumental vari^ibles in a- firs^t* round of 

multiple regression analyses to define new system variables that are free 

. • » — 

*of conf ounding-^ef fects from disturbances or mutual claus at! on. These new ^ 
variables, are tiien employed' in ^final round of regression atoadyses ifo 
estimate structural coefficients, and the varia^nces and cpvariances of the 
"disturbances. 'Heise (1975i) details 4:he step^,, involved : 



and it 



If. some of ther^iaftions b^^^cen a system variabO^and its .sources 
are nqn-re^ift^^e but ad^^uate '.inst'rtiments exist for them, the* 
structural coefficient! far operators determining the variable may 
be estimated: ^ ■' " ^ - * ^ > *' 

(a) Wpite out a'^structural equation that- expresses , the valu^ of the 
>*^^^pendent variable as a function *of its^ i^nmediate sources, the ^ ^ 

structural, coefficients and th-e , disturbance term^,- . » ' 

(b) M^ke up" a list of predetermined yar^lables consist^-pg of all . - - 
^ recursive' sources J.n the e^uatUdti* §nd ill inati:uiaents'*fors Aoii'-' • 
♦ ^,l^eiur:sive /Sources." * # ^ " * • . ' . . 

/ ; \ : . ■ ' ^ H 

"(x) "Regress each of the non-Vecursiv6^ sources .ori. all the^ predeter- ,• 
kined •variables to*" obtain a set of - regression equations for 



iic NOTE:- This discussion is paraphas6d"from tieisa (19/5) ^'"'^ The logic of Two-"*^ 

'.Stage Least Squares is explained, mqfre thourghiy in Helse (1975, Chap. 5). 




'^yaljues on "each non-recursive spurce from ^ 
values on Jrlrep^edetermined variables. ' ' / 

Rettirn to the original set of obs eryai fions* and for each--Oase 



calculate the'^ijredicted value for^eat^h non=--re'cursive , source ^ 
using the ' forfnulas obtained in Step (c) . This proci&dure gen- 
erates one new variable, called a "decontaminated source," for 
each of the original non-recurSive source variables, 

(e) Return to the ^quatiorr deHned* in Step (a) and estimate its 
coefficients by ordinary least squares., ' substiutia^ the de- 
" contamiuated source' variables for the origjUvai^non-recursive 
sou^rces (Heise ^1975 : 169) . 



The values of the "new" sourc^ v^ri^Mes represent an extractio'n- of real 

variations in the non-re^ur^ive source which aire in^no way " contaminated by, 

or correlated ;witlv|thB^disturbance^^^ sources) of the' dependent 

• var.i5rt>le. Hence the relationship between the dependent variable arid this 

. ' ■ ' y 

"purified" source ■ is -riecursive and its structural coefficient can be estx- 

mated using ordinary least squares. 

Although the calculating p.rocedure outlined above is useful for under- 

^ ' standing the logic of Two-Stage Least Squares, mathematical formulas that,'.^ -^ 

define* ^his procedure as a single-step analytic* procedure are available. The 

'matrix equations are too .complex ^f or manual calculations, but many computer - 

ins tari^a^iorfs^ have , such mathematical solutions- as part of their statistical" ' 

•program packages^ (for exampl^T-^AS^ both contain such programs). 

Program documenlrSf^STT should be consulted for the matrix form of Two-Stage ,^ 




f Least Squares analysis. 

" * s 
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